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A ROMANCE OF MODERN DAYS. 
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CHAPTER I. LOST ON THE FELL, 


“T suppose,” said Philip Gillbanks, 
addressing a labourer sauntering out of a 
wayside field gate, ‘that I can easily get 
to Meretown if I go over this hill?” 

The labourer, as he crossed the road, 
barely took the trouble to look at his 
questioner, but jerking his hpad in an up- 
ward direction replied : 

“ Ay, straight oop.” 

Philip smiled at the laconic answer of 
‘straight oop.” The direction was at all 
events easy, but when he began to ascend, 
his mind full of his own affairr, he found 
the climb stiffer than he had anticipated. 
It had been a fine morning, but now the day 
was passing away and the sun was setting 
behind a high range of mountains. The 
clouds were forming themselves into long 
lines of crimson and grey, whilet a low 
bank of dove-like grey filled the space 
between two near peaks, looking like a 
couch of down prepared to receive the 
weary Phoebus. As the May day faded 
into evening Philip Gillbanks found his 
steep climb becoming tiresome. The 
loose stones he displaced on the steep 
incline rolled down far below him, and the 
mountain bed of a stream which he was 
following was decidedly an unpleasant 

ath. 
‘ “The man said ‘straight oop,’ ” hethought, 
‘but surely, when I consulted my guide- 
book it seemed to indicate that I ought to 
take an easterly direction ; I should say 





that the natives of this valley have made 
a vow to use no superfluous words, 
must get to Meretown this evening.” - 

Then Philip left his torrent bed and 
made for the eastern ridge above him. 
Soon after he was delighted to find a path 
a foot wide. This he thought must be the 
right track, so he followed it till he noticed 
that it narrowed perceptibly, and suddenly | 
vanished, not into thin air, but into short 
turf and oozy bog, and he saw it no more. 

“ Straight oop,’” he repeated, and 
suddenly finding that he was still some dis- 
tance from the highest ridge, he climbed 
straight ahead only to find that the top 
was a huge rock, and that above it rose 
other hills intercepted by miniature valleys. 

‘‘ This is the fell,” said Philip, and he 
stood still to watch the sun dip behind 
the beautifal line of hills and mountains 
far away in the west. ‘“ And now which 
way is ‘ straight oop,’ for it seems a series 
of zigzags ?” 

To climb each hillock was merely adding 
a descent to his labours, so Philip tried to 
round them, getting himself occasionally 
in a cul-de-sac, Sometimes a bleating sheep 
with her attendant lamb started up and 
ran away affrighted ; then a hawk sailed 
slowly by, as if half asleep on the wing, 
for Nature appeared to retire early to rest 
in these lonely uplands, 

Philip was now decidedly puzzled as to 
which course he should now pursue, His 
knapsack was heavy and bis day’s walk 
had been long ; worse than this, the light 
was fading quickly. The grey clouds in- 
creased tenfold and spread themselves 
rapidly over the sky, apparently regretting 
that the dale folk had enjoyed a long, 
fine day. In half an hour everything 
about the sky denoted rain, and a chill 
wind began to moan along the hillocke. 
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Now and then Philip struck into a small 
sheep path, each time feeling sure that at 
last he had found the right track leading 
to Meretown, for that one existed he was 
certain; but after five minutes of self- 
congratulation on his part the path 
seemed to make a farewell bend into 
nothingness, leaving the lonely traveller 
to seek for another. Philip Gillbanks had 
never been in this country before, and 
though he was at first amused at the idea 
of having lost himself, he came at last to 
the conclusion that this was really the 
case. It was now too dark to find any 
path at alJ, whether true or false, and in a 
fev moments the clouds seemed to come 
down bodily, enveloping the whole range 
of desolate hills and dales in one great 
mantle of mist. To make matters better, 
Philip Gillbanks discovered that he was at 
the edge of a swampy bog, so common in 
these regions, and so annoying to pedes- 
trians who are racing with daylight. Here 
and there were tiny stagnant ponds of 
inky-looking water, near to which black 
clumps of peat were heaped about in wild 
confusion. 

Philip Gillbanks was travelling a few 
days in this mountainous district in order 
to get rest and refreshment, At this moment 
he repented having ventured as far as this 
desolate region in order to obtain what 
could certainly have been as well enjoyed 
on level ground, 

An hour later, having splashed through 
a new bog in a very undignified manner 
and found himself at last on firmer ground, 
he sank down to rest upon a collection of 
rocky boulders. He was completely spent, 
and the torrents of rain which wetted him 
to the skin seemed as nothing to the great 
enveloping white mist now preventing him 
from seeing many feet ahead. 

“ Well,” he thought, “I must own that 
I’m lost, so I may as well remain where I 
am as go on wandering round these never- 
ending fells. It seems preposterous, but 
these rocky hills are very awkward bits of 
climbing, and in this fog, if I tried to 
descend, I should most likely find myself 
with a broken leg at the bottom of a gully, 
Why on earth didn’s I keep to the high- 
road? Sooner or later I must have come 
upon some farmhouse where I could have 
been taken in,” 

He put on his mackintosh, then crouching 
under a great grey rock, he tried to shelter 
himeslf as much as was possible under 
the circumstances, A hot supper and a 
soft bed seemed tantalising visions, for 





he was certainly both hungry and weary. 
Still, Philip Gillbanks could always make 
the best of every misfortune. He had a 
great deal of staying power and more 
patience than often falls to the lot of a 
modern young man. 

“TI wanted time for reflection, and cer- 
tainly I have got it now,” he thought, still 
able to smile at his unpleasant position. 

Philip was at this moment in a very 
uneettled state of mind. His father 
wanted him to follow in his footsteps and 
to enter the business which, under the 
elder Gillbanks, had acquired fame and 
money. Philip had just finished a credit- 
able college career, and something in his 
nature revolted against money - getting, 
and for the last few days he had been 
trying to solve the problem of his future 
career, Should he devote his life to 
patent boiler-screws, or to something more 
after his own heart ? 

The rain fell in a steady, persistent 
manner, and Philip Gillbanks’s feelings 
became decidedly the reverse of cheerful. 
He tried to enliven them by thinking of his 
college friend, Forster Bethune ; if he had 
been with him this small adventure would 
have been merely a laughing matter, but 
the loneliness of these miles of fell added 
to his general depression. It was like an 
emblem of his present life, in which 
nothing was clear, except perhaps the 
advisability of giving himself up to patent 
boiler-screws, and foregoing all ideas of a 
more romantic life, Business men should 
avoid romance as much as possible, it does 
not agree with profit and loss. Philip had 
no right to inherit a strong dose of it. It 
was this knowledge that shook his faith in 
heredity, for by nature he had almost as 
much romance in him as had Forster 
Bethune, his college friend. This man 
was Philip’s ideal of perfection; he was 
so strongly original in his views, that he 
could see no distinction of rank or wealth. 
Possessing both himself, he was the only 
true Radical Philip had as yet encountered. 
He had a creed that “all men are equal,” 
and acted up to it. It was at times a v.ry 
inconvenient creed, and Philip saw that 
his own father, who had raised himself 
entirely by his genius and his industry, 
laughed at the idea of comparing himself 
or of being compared with his own work- 
men. Forster,on the contrary, who was 
related to some of the bluest blood in the 
land, could not see why this should entitle 
him to any more regard from his fellow-men 
than if he had been born in a workhouse. 
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At the beginning of their friendship 
Philip had one day remarked that there 
could be but very little in common be- 
tween the Bethunes and the Gillbanks, 
and at this moment Philip smiled again at 
the recollection of the wrath he had called 
down upon himeelf. 

“ Look here, Gillbanks, if you ever say 
such a thing as that to me again our 
friendship ends. I don’t care a straw who 
your people are or what they are. I liked 
you and I think you liked me from the first. 
We met here as Freshmen ; you have to 
put up with my odd ways, and I shall 
have to put up with your want of sense 
in liking me. I don’t make friends easily, 
but I like you. If you swear to respect 
my prejadices I will do the same by yours, 
but don’t let me hear of rank and all that 
sort of rubbish. There is much to do 
in the world, and we have to prepare for 
the work as best we can. I didn’t want 
to come to college, because men think too 
highly of- a college education, but my 
father insisted on it, so here I am.” 

Gillbanke’s friendship for Forster was a 
subject of remark among the other Fresh- 
men, but that did not stop it. Their 
college life was now over. Forster had 
passed a brilliant examination in every- 
thing ; he had eclipsed Philip, but when 
they parted Forster's last words-were : 

“Tm coming to Moorchester in a fort- 
night, I must go home first to receive 
the parental blessing. My advice to you, 
Philip, is, take a few days’ walking tour 
and sweep away all recollection of these 
narrow-minded dons, and when I come 
we'll settle plans for the future.” 

‘Oh, mine will be patent boiler-screws,” 


| Philip said, sighing and laughing at the 


same time. 

“T don’t know; we must consult. Sup- 
pose your father accepted me in your 
stead? There’s a great deal to be made 
out of screws, You can get hold of your 
men by working with them,” 

Philip laughed aloud. 

‘You should hear my father on that 
subject! He ought to know, and he has 
no belief in getting hold of men.” 

Forster’s fine pale face looked extremely 
grave. 

“Tt’s no laughing matter. You see, 
Philip, one’s elders don’t know; they 
think they do, and they try to stifle our 
ideas, but we must be cautious. My father 
is all wrong, too. He thinks a man who 
isn’t a gentleman by birth can’t be ex- 
pected to act the same as one who is. 


This is merely the remains of serfdom and 
prejudice. We must think for ourselves. 
Go and commune with Nature, Philip, then 
all will come clear.” 

Philip had taken his friend’s advice, and 
here he was alone, but unpleasantly alone, 
with Nature. To spend the night on the 
desolate fell, enveloped in mist in lieu of 
a blanket, is not conducive to pleasing 
meditation. 

‘TI wish I had waited for Forster, though 
the chances are he would not have rested 
here, but he would have wandered about 
till he fell over one of these treacherous 
rocks,” 

Thoughts of Forster beguiled the time, 
but did not cure Philip’s hunger, nor did 
they dry his now saturated garments. At 
last he jumped up, and determined to do 
something more exciting than to sit still 
under a rock. If he had to walk up and 
down all night in this narrow upland 
valley, it would certainly be better than 
to sow the seeds of future rheumatism. 

To beguile the time he tried to think of 
Forster's views on various subjects, for 
Forster’s views were never dull, and usually 
they were so surprising as to give ample 
food for reflection ; but in spite of himself, 
Philip’s mind strayed back to the inevitable 
chop he had eaten in the morning at the 
“Greendale Valley Inn.” He would find 
no fault with it now, could he order its 
twin brother. He felt numbed and stiff; 
the mist filled his eyes, and the rain 
dripping from his hat made rivulets down 
his back. 

Suddenly a lamb started from its 
mother’s side. Its bleating broke the 
desolate stillness, but better still, it was 
followed by a long, low whistle and the 
bark of a shepherd’s dog. Philip’s spirits 
rose at once and he shouted lustily. There’ 
must be a shepherd close at hand with the 
dog, for these hardy men often wandered 
all night on the fells, especially if they had 
lost a sheep, or if it were lambing time. 

There was no answer to his call, and 
Philip again shouted through the mist. 

‘Hil Here! Is any one here? Hi! 
These folk of laconic speech are as likely 
as not to go their own way,” he thought ; 
but he was mistaken, for in another moment 
the blurred outline of a shepherd stood 
suddenly before him. The figure seemed 
to come from nowhere, thus adding to the 
mystery of the place. Philip at once made 
known his wants. 





‘My good fellow, I’ve lost my way. 
I was walking across these fells to Mere- 
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town, and a labourer down below told 
me to go straight up, and here I am,” 

“ Meretown,” was the answer, as if 
spoken enquiringly. 

“Yes, Meretown, just the other side 
of this never-ending fell. I was afraid 
to proceed in this mist and darkness.” 

“You shud hev minded the path,” was 
the short comfort afforded to the lost 
traveller. 

“That was my stupidity, I suppose, but 
indeed I never saw it.” 

“Leuk back noo and I'll show you,” 
said the shepherd. 

“T want to get on, my good man,” 
said Philip, brushing the drops from before 
his eyes and speaking a little impatiently. 

‘“‘ D’ye nut mind, then, about Meretown ? 
It’s a goodish step from here. Ye be 
in the wrong path noo.” 

“TI do mind about getting shelter and 
supper, but where I get that I don’t much 
care—the sooner the better. Perhaps there 
is a farmhouse in these parts ?” 

“Farm! Bless your sowl, there’s nowt 
but the Palace between here and Mere- 
town.” 

The Palace was, of course, the name 
of a public, and Philip accepted this offer 
of bed and board with alacrity. 

“‘T shall be extremely glad if you will 
show me the way to it, my good fellow.” 

‘*'T can show you the way, sartin sure, 
boot——” 

“T can pay my night’s lodging,” said 
Philip, mistaking the shepherd’s meaning. 

‘‘T dare say you can, boot——” 

* Bat what?” said Philip impatiently, 

“ Boot the King’s got a crank against 
strangers,” 

“The King?” 
idiot ? 

“ Ay 1” 

“ But I can’t stay here even if the Palace 
won't give me a night’s shelter.” 

“TI kent saw; the King moight, and 
he moight not.” 

“Legally he can’t refase to take in 
a bon 4-fide traveller,” said Philip, forgetting 
ho was dealing with a peasant, 

“ What kind o’ traveller did you saw?” 

“An honest man. My good fellow, 
if we go on talking here much longer 
I shall be frozen to death.” 

“ That’s not uncommon in the winter, 
sartin sure, boot—the King’s got a will 
of his awn ; howsoever, noo I'll tak’ you 
to him.” 

Philip was not in a mood to argue; 
he was very weary, very wet, and very 


Was this shepherd an 





hungry, and though he could have knocked | 
the fellow down for talking such rubbish 
he considered that it was not to his ad- 
vantage to do so, For a while he now 
followed his companion in silence, and 
indeed to follow at all required all his 
small remaining stock of energy. After | 
crossing a stretch of rocky ground, the 
guide ascended another hill, at the summit 
of which he stood still. 

“Tf it war clear, you cud see right 
doon into the valley fra here,” he said ; 
“the Palace is doon yonder. This is 
the most shut in kind of glen in the 
country. Yur not flaysum, be you?” 

“T’'ll follow you,” said Philip, hardly 
understanding the vocabulary. 

“ Tt’s a bit steep but shorter. This ‘ere 
mountain is Fettishon and kind o’ shuts in 
the Rothery glen. Toorist gents never 
coom our way; they never find the 
Rothery.” 

* Then the Palace is out of the beaten 
track ?” said Philip, still a little uncertain 
as to what kind of shelter he was being 
taken to. 

“The King doan’t like strangers, no 
more does the Dook.” 

“The Dake must be another inn,” 
thought Philip. But what on earth did 
they exist for if not for strangers ? 

His guide, however, now turned suddenly 
down a sharp ridge covered with slate and 
loose stones, which the least touch of the 
shepherd’s wooden shoes sent flying down 
below into the misty depth. 

Presently the guide paused again and 
remarked : 

“You can scramble a bit ?” 

“Qh, yes; but it’s so wet and dark I 
can’t see my footing.” 

“Tt’s a foin country, this ’ere, for hills. 
Ab’ll show you two foin rocks for climbing. 
This one’ll shorten the way, and the 
King’s made a bit of a path at the bottom 
through the deep part of the dale. Boot 
alone I wudna advise it. There’s danger 
of falling into the Rothery, and if you did 
no one would be a bit wiser.” 

“Td rather not,” said Philip, smiling to 
himself, 

“Sartin sure. Now, just swing yourself 
doon.” 

Philip was not a great mountaineer, and 
he now found himself expected to climb 
down the face of an almost perpendicular 
and rocky hill. Here and there were tiny 
ledges where the foot could rest a moment, 
and where one could take breath for the 
next scramble. Philip was too proud to 
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own that he was not much pleased with 
his path, but he allowed the shepherd to 
take his knapsack, and then he followed 
him as best he could, regardless of the 
mud which he meditated must be sadly 
spoiling the only suit he possessed. Neither 
was he much reconciled to his situation 
by hearing the roar of one of the many 
mountain streams, which after rain become 


‘raging torrents, and which, as was here 


the case, have in past times cut themselves 
a deep bed through passes of solid rock. 

However, ‘‘all’s well that ends well,” 
and at last Philip jamped down upon what 
he felt to be, for he could not see, a path 
placed on level ground. 

“Here is the King’s path,” said the 
shepherd. “He's often said to me, ‘Jim 
Oldcorn, nature has made my natural 
boundaries, and I’d rayder have the ague 
than a lot of them strangers aboot the 
place,’” 

“‘ This good man is not particularly fond 
cf his fellow-creatures, then?” remarked 
Philip. 

‘* Sartin sure,” was the answer. 

“T think I’d better walk on to Mere- 
town in that case.” 

“If the stimmock’s empty, victuals is 
agreeable, sir, and I tak’ it that’s your 
condition. It so happens the Dook’s at 
home, and he’s particularly civil ; but the 
King” — here the shepherd laughed — 
‘he’s not one of your narvish sort as 
thinks of consequences, If he war to find 
a stranger here, he’d as loik as not send 
him into the Rothery and not help him 
out of it again, that’s sartin sure,” 

“And yet travellers must come here 
pretty often, unless this is the best road 
of approach, in which case a 

‘*Tt’s no’ so bad, sir, for one as nivver’s 
been oot of the country ; but Lord! there’s 
another on to the high-road, only the King 
has put bards oop, as like snarley dogs as 
possible, to warn ’em off.” 

Philip was more and more puzzled, and 
was going to make another remark when 
his companion silenced him, 

“It’s best not to speak lood, for the 
King, as loik as not, moight be firing at 
us. There’s no telling when he’s oot or in. 
Best keep quoit.” 








NOTABLE NEW YEAR'S DAYS, 

ALTHOUGH New Year’s Day may be 
slighted by some as only an affair of 
almanacks, commemorative of nothing at 





all, and not even of the dignity of a quarter 
day, yet perhaps all the more for that 
it continues to grow in popularity as a 
festival even to the depreciation of Christ- 
mas. The latter is a casket of old 
memories often too sad to be encouraging, 
while there is something of hope anyhow 
in the prospect of a new year. And 
with all the changes of styles and calen- 
dars, and the intrusion of other beginnings 
of years, legal, ecclesiastical, or financial, 
it has always been the first of January 
that has come victorious out of the com- 
— as the real undoubted New Year's 
ay. 

Thus it was in the Roman calendar, 
and visits were paid and presents exchanged 
among the fine people in old Rome, just as 
to-day in Paris, where the shops are all gay 
with New Year's gifts, and a universal 
fair seems to be held in the streets and 
boulevards. With us devotion seems to 
take the place of pleasure. We stick to 
our ledgers, we deal out gold and notes 
over bank counters, but we have rousing 
watch-night services on New Year’s Eve. 
If anybody would open St, Paul’s Cathedral 
on that occasion, it would be crammed ; 
as it is, people crowd about the churchyard 
and wish each other a good time as the 
bell tolls out the midnight hour. 

It is from Scotland doubtless that we 
have been inoculated with this gregarious 
way of letting in the New Year. For 
wherever Scotia’s sons are to be found, 
they are pretty sure to be busy in letting 
in the New Year, which has always 
been a favoured festival in Scotland, since 
dour John Knox put Christmas out of 
fashion, although we may suspect that 
French influence has had something to 
do with the matter. And to Scottish 
engineers and sea captains is probably 
due the general recognition of the New 
Year by the great British mercantile 
steam navy. “The numerous steamers 
anchored in our port,” wrote a French 
journalist from Rouen, “have saluted 
the commencement of the year 1880 in 
the English manner. At midnight a 
piercing carillon of all the ships’ bells 
made itself heard and lasted during a 
quarter of an hour. It is the second time 
that this usage has been practised at 
Rouen.” Since then the usage has made 
the tour of the world. It is a tintinnabula- 
tion that runs all round the globe, and 
is heard in nearly every harbour in the 
world. 

In former days it was the capital of 
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Scvtland that led the way in the joyous 
celebration of the New Year, As midnight 
struck on New Year’s Eve the streets of 
Auld Reekie would be more thronged than 
at midday, while the lowering fronts of 
the old gabled, overhanging houses, the 
wynds and dark courts, and flights of 
steps that seemed to lead into the abyss, 
would be flecked with moving lights; 
and the windows would shine out with 
& joyous glow, and all the passers-by would 
exchange hearty greetings, But on one 
notable New Year’s Eve, of 1812, a band 
of young apprentices conspired to scour 
the streets and knock down and rob all 
whom they found on their way. “ This,” 
writes Walter Scott, “they executed with 
such spirit on the last night of the year, 
that two men have died and several others 
are dangerously ill from the wanton treat- 
ment they received. The watchword of 
these young heroes when they met with 
resistance was ‘ Mar him,’ a word of dire 
import.” Three of the lads, all under 
eighteen years of age, suffered the penalty 
of death for their share in this outrage, 
although their youth and penitence excited 
the deepest compassion. And altogether 
this luckless affair brought the celebration, 
at all events in Edinburgh, into some 
. disrepute, j 

But the children still remember New 
Year’s Eve as Hogmanay : 


The cottage bairns sing blythe and gay 
At the ha’ door for Hogmanay. 


And at Abbotsford in Sir Walter’s time 
they each got a penny and an oaten 
cake. On the other side of the water, 
on the Norman seaboard, the children, 
too, sing at people’s doors and shout 
“ Aguinette,” a phrase which has puzzled 
all the antiquaries, but which has probably 
a close relationship to Hogmanay. 

As for New Year's gifts in general, they 
seem to be in origin as old as the calendar 
itself. The lawyers under the Roman 
codes fostered and preserved these 
pleasant perquisites amid the shock of 
falling empires, And under the old 
French régime every one who had a 
procés—and that meant every person of 
condition—made it a point to pay a New 
Year’s visit to the judges in the cause, 
and delicately leave behind a suitable 
number of gold pieces. The same custom 
was fostered by English lawyers, but 
purists might reject the presents, as Sir 
Thomas More, who, when a lady visitor 
sent him a pair of gloves with forty gold 
pieces inside, was content to take the 





gloves but refused the lining. But presents 
from subordinate officials to their chiefs 
were accepted, and even expected by the 
most scrupulous, The monarch, too, 
looked for New Years gifts as maiks 
of loyalty from the high nobility, aud 
these gifts were of considerable amount in 
Elizabeth’s reign, but dwindled to very 
little under the Stuarts. 

In the French Court of old it was 
different. There the great function was 
the “ Rois,” our Twelfth Day, when, in 
imitation of the Magi, whom the feast is 
supposed to commemorate, the French 
nobles brought rich gifts to their King. 
The “ Rois” is still in high favour among 
Norman peasants as a day of continual 
feasting ; but the old observances, with the 
election of king or queen, according to the 
chance allotment of the bean in the cake, 
seem everywhere to have gone out of use. 

The Revolution it was that brought 
New Year’s Day to the front, that French 
Revolution that threatened to abolish it 
altogether. The Republican Calendar does 
not acknowledge such a day. You may 
search the months Ventose and Pluviose in 
vain for any recognition of the Jour de |’An. 
But the first of January, 1806, witnessed 
the triumph of New Year’s Day with the 
restoration of the Gregorian Calendar, and 
a general reversion to things as they were 
before the revolutionary deluge. And 
with the Empire the day assumed a place 
of its own among the brilliant festivals of 
a Court where everything was gaudy, bright, 
and new. 

Still there were notable New Year's 
Days before that epoch. Suppose we 
stand ghostlike behind the chair of state 
at Scone, where, on the first of January, 
1626, sits Charles the First, enthroned on 
his Coronation Day, bringing to mind the 
ghostly pageant witnessed by Macbeth : 

Some I see 

That twofold balls and treble sceptres carry. 
Then, witnessing the great nobles and fair 
dames of Scotland at his feet, we may 
look forward to another New Year’s Day 
spent sadly and alone at Windsor in 1649. 
The King, a captive and deserted by all, 
now gazes from the windows of his palace 
prison, and far away on the horizon be 
may see the pinnacles of the sombre pile 
at Westminster, where his Parliament that 
very day had voted his virtual sentence of 
death. 

Just a hundred and one years ago, on 
New Year's Day in 1793, another King 
and prisoner, Louis the Sixteenth, was await- 
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ing his doom at the hands of a hostile 
Convention, His prison was in the cold 
vaulted chamber of the old donjon of the 
Templars, and here he spent the last days 
of his long anguish, separated from wife, 
children, friends, in the view of hostile 
and mocking sansculottes. ‘On the firat 
of January on his awakening,” writes 
Lamartine, “Clery, his faithful valet, 
approached his master’s bed and offered 
him, in a low voice, his good wishes for a 
happy end to his misfortunes, The King 
received those wishes with emotion, and 
lifted his eyes to heaven in recalling the 
days when such homage, whispered to-day 
in low murmurs by the sole companion of 
his dungeon, resounded as the voice of a 
whole people through the magnificent 
galleries of Versailles.” 

Again, with the brilliant receptions of 
the great Emperor, surrounded by his 
victorious marshals, and receiving the 
congratulations of subject princes, we may 
contrast the New Year’s Day at Elbs, in 
18]5—the tiny court, the band of broken 
exiles! Yet there was a great though 
secret gathering of the braves of the old 
army that day about their idolised chief, 
and the cloud soon burst upon Europe in 
the lurid tempest of the Hundred Days. 
In England on the same day people were 
enjoying the first days of peace, Some 
were reading the “ Giaour,” others Scott’s 
new poem, while a few of the élite were 
expanding over Wordsworth’s “ Excursion,” 
and a new novel by the author of Waverley 
was coming out forthwith, And no one 
dreamt of the glory and slaughter of 
Waterloo. 

After the shock of arms the arts come 
in again. But New Year’s Days of a 
notable kind are few and far between. On 
New Year’s Day, 1821, Macready is play- 
ing in ‘ Virginius.” Ono New Year’s Day, 
1824, Flaxman, the sculptor, gives a dinners 
party, when Sir John and Lady Franklin 
are guests, poor Sir John so soon to spend 
a last New Year’s Day among the terrible 
icy solitudes of the Arctic regions, A New 
Year’s party, in 1831, was planned at the 
Atheneum Club, to consist entirely of the 
bright spirits of the age. Goldsmith had 
imagined such a symposium a generation 
before : ‘ 

We'll have Johnson and Burke, all the wits will be 
there ; 

with a reminiscence, perhaps, of a sitill 

earlier repast promised to Boileau : 


Molitre avec Tartufe, y doit jouer son réle, 





But this particular banquet turned out 
a dull affair, and, indeed, none of the 
guests were of very distinguished mark. 

Greville records the banquet, where 
Maule — afterwards Justice Maule — was 
very rude to hiw, On an earlier New Year's 
Day, Greville himself had begun his Diary, 
for which posterity may be mildly grate- 
fal, although doubtless it was a grievous 
burden to the poor man himself. The 
Diary gives us another New Year's Day, 
that of 1838, which “ opens in gloom and 
uncertainty. The Chartists are in great 
force, collecting arms and constantly 
practising at firing at a mark.” How 
timid were our grandfathers and grand- 
mothers! If they trembled all over at the 
Chartists with their harmless five points, 
what sort of a face would they have made 
to the Socialists, the Anarchists, tu say 
nothing of the Dynamiters, of to-day ? 

A few years afterwards it was the Corn 
Law agitation which was making people 
tremble; and New Year's Day, 1846, 
found Sir Robert Peel busy in rearranging 
the Ministry which was to carry their 
repeal. In 1851 the New Year opened 
with great anticipations of the world’s 
fair and of the wonderful glass palace that 
was rising under Sir Joseph Paxton’s 
auspices among the trees in Hyde Park. 

It was a gloomy New Year's Day, that 
which the British Army spent in 1855 on 
the frozen plateau before Sebastopol. A 
third of the troops were in hospital. The 
warm clothing destined for the army had 
been lost in the wreck of the “ Prince,” or 
was lying hopelessly embedded in a chaos 
of useless stores. The soldiers were in 
rags, and with biscuits and salt junk for 
their daily rations, they were hardly able 
to hold the trenches which were con- 
tinually searched by the heavy fire of a 
powerful artillery. 

On the following New Year's Day the in- 
terest was transferred to the French capital ; 
for under the Second Empire this was the 
special day for manifestoes of future policy. 
All Europe waited with some apprehension 
to hear what might be said by the 
Emperor at his New Year receptions. In 
1856 the Emperor reviewed his guard and 
bade them hold themselves in readiness, 
for a great French Army would soon be 
on the march—a threat directed against 
Prussia, which a good many years after 
was duly acknowledged. 

The peace that was concluded with 
Russia seemed to open out a new era of 
wealth and prosperity, agitated, but 
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scarcely interrupted by the terrible Indian 
Matiny. And 1857 was the most de- 
lightfal year of which there is any record 
in England, the weather perfect, and an 
outdoor life almost becoming a_ habit. 
New Year's Day, 1858, opened like one of 
a genial spring. Needless to say that soon 
came a killing frost, and nipped any hopes 
of a cycle of genial years. 

In 1859 we have Napoleon again ful- 
minating on New Year's Day in a 
peremptory speech to the Austrian Am- 
bassador. And the campaign which fol- 
lowed, with the victories of Solferino and 
Magenta, brought the Emperor to .the 
zenith of his power and fame. 

The usual New Yoar’s articles in our 
daily papers of the first of January, 1866, 
announced ‘‘a world at peace,” and con- 
gratulated the country on its commercial 
and social prosperity. The year proved 
a disastrous one. In May came the sus- 
pension of Overend and Gurney, with 
Black Friday in the City, and a general 
breakdown of credit, which brought poverty 
and distress to many helplezs families, 
And on the second of July Sadowa was 
fought, and Prussia, victorious over Austria, 
became the leading power in Europe. 

Perhaps the blackest, bitterest day of 
the century was the New Year's Day 
of 1871. Before Christmas the frost set 
in with a severity unknown for many 
years, The military administration of 
France had been completely crushed, 
its chief armies dispersed or captured; 
but she was still struggling, with hasty levies 
and an improvised Government, against 
overwhelming odds. Paris, invested since 
the twentieth of September, was reduced 
to the last extremity. Ono the Jour del’An 
the bombardment was at its height, shells 
were raining down upon the beautifal city ; 
the Seine, encumbered with ics, brought 
down the bodies of men killed in desperate 
sorties or’ drowned in the retreat. It 
was a day of darkness and despair. Tho 
most hopeful hardly dared to make a 
forecast of the fature. Yet France has 
risen from the disaster, stronger and with 
a more wholesome strength. 

Again, among the phantasmagoria of 
the past, we may picture the brilliant 
scene at Calcutta on New Year’s Day, 1876, 
when the Prince of Wales was holding 
a grand chapter of the Star of India, 
surrounded by tributary potentates in 
their magnificence of jewellery and costume, 

But another portentous New Year’s Day 
was that of 1878, when the Russian hosts 





had passed the Balkans and were pouring 
into the plains with nothing to arrest 
their victorious march on long-coveted 
Constantinople, A great war seemed 
imminent, but we were happily quit for 
the scare, and July brought us “ Peace 
with honour” from Berlin. 

Approaching nearer and nearer to the 
present time, we are brought more and 
more under the influence of the depressing 
* fin-de-siésle” feeling, and to rest our 
hopes rather on the absence of misfortune 
than on any brilliant forecasts of the future. 
Bat this wiry old century may still have 
its surprises for us, and its future chronicler } 
may yet have to add to the record of 
notable New Year's Days. 





THE IRON HORSE IN THE HOLY 
LAND. 





THE services of the ubiquitous Cook 
have for years rendered travel in the 
Holy Land, and in Egypt, so much less 
formidable than it used to be, that the 
public mind has been prepared to regard 
with calmness developements which at one 
time would have been discussed excitedly 
as wonders of the age, The railway 
from Jaffa to Jerusalem, for instance, is 
now quietly accepted as an accomplished 
fact, just like the railway to Constantinople, 
or the still more remarkable tracks across 
the Rocky Mountains. Bat while every- 
body knows that now the iron road links 
the seaboard with the City which is re- 
garded as Sacred by the three great religions 
of the world, not so many people are 
aware of a hardly less interesting projection 
of nineteenth century enterprise into Syria. 

Yet commercially, and perhaps even 
socially, the Damascus railway is potentially 
far more important than the Jerusalem 
railway. 

The city of Damascus is, somehow, much 
less familiar to the Western world than is 
the City of the Holy Sepulchre, and 
probably most people think of the capital 
of Syria only as a place of departed glory 
and decay. Apart from the Bible narrative, 
and the tradition of famous sword-blades, 
Damascus has probably no definite place } 
in the average mind at all. Yet not only 
has it played an important part in the 
great drama of the world, not only has it 
a history fading away into the far back 
atmosphere of myth, but it is to-day one 
of the greatest cities in the East. It was 
a city in the days of Abraham, and it has | 
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remained a city ever since, although it has 
been twelve times destroyed, and has been 
successively occupied by Syrians, Persians, 
Greeks, Romans, Arabs, and Turks. 

A city of four thousand years old which 
still retains importance as a centre of 
commerce and of social life can be no 
mean place. 

But old as it is, the modern Damascus 
has little of the outward splendour of the 
East, though it is an active entrepdt of 
trade. Its streets are mean, but its wealth 
Not less than a quarter of a 
million of people permanently inhabit its 
houses, while its bazaars are constantly 


} thronged by traders from all parts of the 


East. The capital of Syria is, in short, a 
sort of commercial “hub” of Eastern 
Europe and Western Asia, where, as Lady 
Barton has written, one may daily observe : 
“the Circassian and Anatolian ; the wild 
Bedouin Sheik; the fat, oily, cunning, 
money-making Jew; the warlike looking 
Druse; the rough Kurd; the sleek, fawning, 
frightened Christian; the grave, sinister 
Moslem ; the self-possessed Persian; the 


j waddling Turk; the quiet, deep-looking 


Afghan ; the dark and trusty Algerine.” 
“Every costume of Asia,” she says, ‘‘ every 
religion, all talking different 


or coming to buy; every tongue, every 
race jostling one another and struggling 
through the strings of mules, camels, 


| donkeys, and thoroughbred mares,” 


But Damascus is a hundred miles from 
the seacoast, and dependent on camels 
for carrisge, and, therefore, according to 
Western ideas, at least a hundred miles 
from anywhere, Surrounded by beautiful 


j gardens and orchards, decorated with 


stately mosques and picturesque minarets, 


§ this wonderfal old city seems to Europeans 
} to be buried in the desert. It is an anachro- 


nism — this place of busy trade, so far 
removed from the course of the great 
commercial currents of the world; this 
town of shabby-looking houses, whose rich 
interiors are said to exceed in magnificence 


| and beauty anything to be found in either 


Cairo or Constantinople. 

No longer is it famed for the sword- 
blades which attained such a fabulous 
value—Sheffield and Birmingham having 
tak .. +--Jace. No longer is it famed for 
the s.dred oask — which Dunfermline 
and Belfast can‘fi. - turn out so much more 
cheaply. But in silk and cotton and woollen 
fabrics its manufactures are still extensive 
and renowned ; and for delicate decorative 





work in the precious metals it remains 
without a rival. And so, seated on the 
banks of the river Abana, at the foot of 
the mountains of Lebanon, the city of 
Damascus, as both a survival of the dim and 
distant past, and an expression of the 
living present, is one of the most interes‘- 
ing places in the world. 

To connect Damascus with the Western 
world there are now two projects, One is 
the scheme of a French company, who have 
obtained a concession from the Saltan of 
Turkey for the construction of a railway 
from the port of Beyrout to Damascus ; and 
another is the scheme of an English com- 
pany, who have obtained a concession for the 
construction of a line from the Bay of Acre 
to Damascus. The British enterprise has 
naturally the most interest for us, and as 
it is now in progress, we propose to give a 
brief description of it. 

The idea of a railway in Syria, it may 
be remarked, is no new one. It was first 
mooted some fifty years ago, and was dis- 
cussed from time to time; but to the 
present Sultan—who is much more en- 
lightened and progressive than is generally 
supposed—belongs the honour of giving 
it authority. It required, however, much 
hard fighting against traditional habits and 
Turkish procrastination for Mr. J. R, 
Pilling to obtain the formal concession— 
nothing can be done in the Tarkish 
dominions without a “ firman ”—which 
was at length granted to him a few years 
ago. Surveys had then to be made, and 
these took up some four years; and then 
the capital had to be got together, which 
required more time. Sir Douglas Fox was 
selected as the engineer of the line, which 
is to be built on the solid English system, 
and of the English standard gauge, 

Tne two things upon which the 
engineers had first to decide, were the 
starting-point at the coast, and the line of 
route to be followed. 

After much careful consideration, Sir 
Douglas Fox decided in favour of the Bay 
of Acre, which is three miles deep and 
eight miles across, having at one end 
the ancient town of Acre—or Akka— 
famous in the Crusades, in the wars of 
Bonaparte, and in the revolt of Ibrahim 
Pasha ; and at the other end, the modern 
town of Haifa, which has been made 
familiar to English readers by the long 
residence in its neighbourhood of the late 
Laurence Oliphant. 

Neither of these places is at present of 
great commercial importance, but the Bay 
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of Acre is said to be the only bay on the 
Syrian coast able to accommodate safely 
our large modern ships. In ancient days 
Tyre and Sidon were the great ports of 
this coast, and from Tyre went the fleets 
of the enterprising Phoenicians, long before 
the Christian Era. But nothing more 
marks the difference between the ships of 
the ancient and of the modern maritime 
nations than the utter unsuitability of the 
ancient ports for our modern ships. 

Now Acre, although a place of small 
population and of limited trade, is a 
Tarkish military centre, and is destined 
to become a great depdt of the Ottoman 
Empire; while Haifa is destined to be- 
come a great entrepét of commerce. 

The railway line begins in a fork, one 
prong being Acre, and the other Haifa. 
The junction of the prongs is formed at the 
head of the Bay some distance to the east 
of Haifa, and thereafter the line traverses 
the Plain of Esdraelon, along the foot of 
Mount Carmel. The first station is at 
Belled-es-Sheikh, In crossing the Plain 
the railway leaves Nazareth some distance 
to the left, but runs close by Nain, for 
which the station will be Shunem. From 
Shunem the route is through Jezreel, and 
the land of Issachar, to the valley of the 
Jordan. 

Following the course of the Jordan for 
some distance, the railway then crosses 
the river on a bridge, and skirting the 
lower end of the Sea of Galilee reaches 
the Hauran Plain — the ancient land of 
Og, King of Bashan. The next important 
places are the towns of Gamala, Kishfin, 
and Nawa, at which point the Plain 
of Damascus is reached. Running across 
this Plain, the railway passes along the 
eastern base of Mount Hermon, and so 
enters the city of Damascus from the 
south. Thus it traverses the region where 
the tradition says that Job pastured his 
flocks and herds—a region which, until 
comparatively recent times, was well 
populated, as the ruins of numerous 
villages testify, until the people were 
driven out by the Arabs, who here fatten 
their cattle and horses, after their long 
journey from Mesopotamia on the way to 
the markets of Egypt. 

The wonderful fertility of the soil of 
this region is proverbial, and enables one 
to understand how Syria was once known 
as the granary of the world. The author 
of ‘ The Land and the Book” says of the 
valley of the Jordan that “few spots on 
earth, and none in this country, possess 





greater agricultural and manufacturing 
advantages than this valley, and yet it is 
utterly desolate”—until the railway wakens 
it to a new life. z 

Some years ago, when the concession 
had just been granted to a Turkish syndi- 
poeta denmeeet 9 cancelled and a new one 
given to Mr. Pilling—Laurence Oliphant 
wrote: “It needs only a more satisfactory 
administration on the part of the Govern- 
ment, and the connection of this district 
with the sea by rail, to make Beiean an 
important commercial and manufacturing 
centre. All kinds of machinery might 
be driven at small expense by its abound- 
ing brooks, and then the lovely Valley 
of Jezreel above it, irrigated by the Jalad, 
and the Gher Beisan below, watered in } 
every part by many fertilising streams, 
are capable of sustaining a little nation 
in and of themselves,” 

But a little bit of engineering is required 
to carry the railway down this valley, 
for the river is here eight hundred feet 
below the level of the sea. 

At Djjisr-el-Medjamieh is an ancient 
Roman bridge of three arches, over which 
the camels still carry the produce of the 
Hauran to the coast, and near this ancient 
viaduct the new railway bridge will pro- 
bably be built, thus bringing the old and 
the new civilisation side by side in a 
striking manner. 

The grain trade must be even now 
very large, for Laurence Oliphant said 
that he used to see thousands of grain- 
laden camels collected at the gates of 
both Acre and Haifa, waiting to be relieved 
of their burdens, from the rich interior 


-plains, And this was not part of the 


actual Damascus trade, which for the 
most part finds its way along the carriage- 
road which the French made some years 
ago across the Lebanon to Beyrout. When 
the Syria-Ottoman Railway, however, 
is completed, all the westward trade of 
Damascus, as well as the traffic of the 
intervening regions, will, it is expected, | 
pass along the line. 

One of the privileges of the concession, 
we understand, is to place and run steamers 
on the Sea of Galilee. Concerning this it 
is interesting to recall what Oliphant 
wrote in 1883: “The great Plain of 
Genesareth, across which I roqjrjs.now 
a waste of the most luxuz? not onl vege- 
tation, watered by thrJo’ fine streams, 
besides being well supplied with springs. 
It was celebrated of old for the amount 
and variety of its produce; and I have no 
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doubt is again destined to be so. The 
plains in which Bethlehem and Capernaum 
stood formerly are all covered with heavy 
vegetation, which conceals the extensive 
ruins of the cities which once adorned 
them; and there is a fine back-country 
within easy reach of the. lake, which will 
send its produce to it as soon as means of 
transportation are provided. At present 
there are only half-a-dozen sailing-boats on 
the Lake of Tiberias, or Sea of Galilee— 
rather a contrast from the time when 
Josephus collected no fewer than two 
hundred and thirty war-ships with which 
to attack Tiberias in the war against the 
Romans; and the fish with which it 
abounded in the days of the miraculous 
draught are more miraculously numerous 
than ever; for fishing as an industry 
has almost ceased to exist, and the finny 
tribe are left undisturbed. There are 
some celebrated sulphur baths also on the 
shores of the lake, and within two miles 
of the town of Tiberias, which are visited 
annually by thousands of patients.” 

It is said that even now the Plains of 
Bashan produce upwards of two hundred 
thousand tons of grain annually, all of 
which is conveyed either to Damascus or 
to the coast on camels, Travellers say 
that on these plains furrows a mile long 
are frequently seen. The great cost of 
carriage necessarily restricts the tillage, 
but, with the railway, an enormous de- 
velopement in agriculture appears almost 
certain. Besides grain, the country is 
capable of producing wool, cotton, olives 
and other fruit, and is peculiarly adapted 
for the cultivation of the silk-worm. The 
passenger traffic may not be extensive at 
first, as the population of the whole region 
does not probably exceed one million, but 
it is bound to grow as trade developes. 
And, moreover, the line will doubtless be 
largely used by tourists and pilgrims. 

Meanwhile, the promoters count upon a 
revenue of about forty-five thousand pounds 
a year from passengers, and about one 
hundred and eighty thousand pounds a 
year from goods ; the latter estimate being 
based on a traffic of about one hundred 
and eighty thousand tons. The estimated 
cost of construction and preliminary ex- 
ponses is about two millions sterling. This 
seems a small sum fora railway of about 
one hundred and fifty miles; but then 
three-fourths of it will be over almost 
level plains, involving neither expensive 
cuttings nor costly embankments. 

Haifa, as we have said, will be the coast 


terminus for the goods traffic, and it is 
intended to form a line of swift steamers 
between that port and London. By-and-by, 
it is thought that the bulk of the foreign 
trade of Syria—which amounts to about 
five and a half millions sterling per annum, 
including about one million’s worth of 
Manchester goods— will concentrate at 
Haifa, because there the outward 
steamers will always be able to get home- 
ward cargoes of grain and other produce 
brought down by the railway. 

Consul Trotter, of Beyrout, in a recent 
official report, says that: “It may be 
safely concluded that of all the railway 
schémes hitherto propounded in Syria, 
this is the most reasonable and hopeful, 
from an engineering and financial point of 
view. Whether it will be productive of 
immediate dividends is another question ; 
but at any rate, it may be said that if this 
railway will not pay there is very little 
chance of any railway paying in Syria.” 

Several miles of it have already been 
laid, and perhaps in the not very dim and 
distant future, the Syria-Ottoman railway 
may be continued to the Persian Gulf, and 
80 on towards the Indian frontier, in realisa- 
tion of a long-cherished dream. 

Haifa, the commercial terminus, is quite 
a modern place compared with the Govern- 
mental terminus, Akka, or Acre, or St. 
Jean d’Acre—a town which has had a more 
eventful history than any other on the 
coast of Syria. It was called by Bona- 
parte the Key of Palestine, and it has been 
the scene of almost countless contests. 
Laurence Oliphant was able to make up 
a list of no fewer than fifteen sieges which 
the town has undergone, without including 
numerous more or less doubtful episodes 
in the time of the ancient Egyptians. The 
first authentic siege was in the year 721 
BC., when Shalmaneser tried to wrest the 
fortress from the Syrians, and the last was 
in the year 1840 A.D., when Sir Charles 
Napier bombarded it with English guns, 
aided by those of the allied Austrian and 
Turkish fleets, 

It contains now but a small population, 
variously estimated at from nine to fifteen 
thousand, for the most part cooped up in 
the fortifications, but it is picturesque 
enough. Oliphant said that there is no 
more characteristic bazaar in the East 
than that of Acre, with its motley crowd of 
wild Bedouins; devout Parsees; Turkish 
soldiers; white-turbaned Druses; wild, 
gipsy-looking Metawalis; Syrian Christians ; 





and Moslem peasants — with the accom- 
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paniment of veiled women, long strings of 
camels, an occasional foreigner, and a few 
sailors from the ships in harbour. 

It possesses a unique mosque—that of 
Jezzar Pacha, with vaulted galleries, sup- 
ported by ancient columns brought from 
the ruins of Tyre and Cz:3area — four 
Christian churches, and an immense citadel. 
In ancient times it was the most populcus 
and flourishing placa on the Syrian sea- 
board after thedecline of Tyreand Sidon, and 
must have housed an immense population, 
but it is only once mentioned in the Old 
Testament, as a town from which the tribe 
of Asher did not succeed in driving the 
Canaanites; and once in the New Testa- 
ment, under the name of Ptolemais, as a 
place visited by Saint Paul on his way from 
Greece to Jerusalem. 

Besides the Syria-Ottoman line, another 
railway is in course of construction in 
Palestine. This is the line from Beyrout to 
Damascus, already mentioned, for which a 
concession has been obtained by a French 
company. This, however, wi!l be a much 
more expensive railway to construct than 
that we have been describing, as it has to 
cross two mountain-ranges. It is, how- 
ever, # shorter route, and as Beyrout is a 
great emporium of trade and centre of 
finance, the French line—the building of 
which has been assigned to a Paris Société 
de Construction—will doubtless be a 
formidable competitor of the English line. 
Tnelatter, however, will have the advantage 
of the prospective traffic of the fertile 
country it traverses between Damascus and 
the sea. 

A word in conclusion as to the Jaffa and 
Jerusalem railway, now in actual operation. 

This scheme also dates back for fifty 
years, or nearly so, although it did not take 
shape until about 1860, when three lines 
of route were advocated. One was the old 
Roman rosd from Jerusalem to Czsarea, 
passing Mizpeh and over the battlefield of 
Joshua and the five Kings. A modifica- 
tion of this route found the largest number 
of supporters, the plan being to start from 
Jaffa in an easterly direction, cross the 
mountains by the Pass of Bath-Horon, and 
approach Jerusalem from the north. This 
route was carefully explored and surveyed 
by Frevch engineers in 1874 and in the 
following year. 

Meanwhile, however, a German-American 
named Zimpel, who lived in Jerusalem, and 
who had for himself surveyed the various 
routes, had decided that one more to the 
south was preferable. He was an ex- 





perienced railroad engineer, as well as a 
scientist, and he settled at Jerusalem to 
practise medicine while maturing his 
scheme. 

He died, however, before it reached 
fruition. The line of route actually 
adopted follows that laid down so long 
ago by Zimpel. It was recognised in the 
end by practical experts to be the best, 
hecause two-thirds of its course were over 
plains, 

The concession was granted by the 
Sultan of Turkey to a French company, 
and the railway has been built by French 
engineers with French capital. Most of 
the rails and the coal were imported from 
Belgium, the other appliances from France, 
and labour from the Soudan and Algeria. 
Great difficulties attended the landing of 
the plant at Jaffa, and much trouble 
attended the labour question, especially 
when the hills of Judea were reached. Bat 
in two years and a half the railway was 
completed at a cost of about half a million 
sterling, and in September of last year it 
was formally opened to traffic. 

Between Jaffa and Jerusalem there are 
five stations: Ludd, the Lod of the 
Hebrews and the Lydda of the Romans; 
Ramleh, in the midst of olive groves; Es 
S-jid, a place of water supply ; Deir-Aban, 
in the country of Samson ; Bittir, the first 
station among the mountains, situated 
amid wild and romantic scenery, and where 
are the vegetable gardens which supply 
Jerusalem ; and an intermediate station. 

Jerusalem stands two thousand four 
hundred and eighty feet above the level of 
the terminus at Jaffe, and it takes the 
train three and a half hours to make the 
journey of fifty-three miles. The return 
ticket, first-class, costs about sixteen 
francs, and for this small sum one is trans- 
ported across a country every rood of which 
is rich in Bible associations. 

The shriek of the locomotive will soon 
be as familiar on the plains of Syria and 
in the valley of the Jordan, as it is already 
amid the hills of Judea and in the vicinity 
of Holy Jerusalem, 





PAWNED. 
(FACT. ) 

Ay, times wer’ bitter hard, honey. 
yeers and ten, 

But I’se never seed like hungering deed as what 
wer’ round us then ; 

For t’ yards wer’ closed, and t’ jet wer’ nowt, and t’ 
seas wer’ wild and rough, 


An’ — step one went one heard trouble an’ want 
enuff, 


I'se fourscore 
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Up i' this very yard, wheer I has bided all my life, 

Wer’ two who couldn't face it out—sick bairns and 
hungry wife ; 

One hanged hisself, and one just slipped off t’ pier- 
side at t’ flood ; 

Some says they walks. 
‘em [ never could 


T’'ve watched for 'em ; see 


Well, well, it’s years agon, an’ things brightened up 
bit by bit, 

It’s none for lack o’ bread or fire I wants to threep 
on it ; 

But it left a secret in my heart, that weary time we 


passed, 
I'd go a deal the easier if I got it told at last. 


Nay, I niver heeded parsons much. I can't tell 
half they say, 


An' I'se too auld to get to church this many a weary 


day ; 

Thou'rt friendly-like, and knaws a bit how t’ poor 
mun toil an’ strive 

To — a blaze upon t’ hearth, an’ t’ childer just 
alive. 


ag let on what I tells thee; I fain would keep it 


1d, 
= I lies quiet ‘neath t’ mools, the desprite thing 
did. 
We hadn't had a stroke o’ work fur six long months 
an’ more, 
My man had grown despairing like, an’ t’ wolf wer’ 
at t’ door. ° 


At t’ door—an’ over t’ threshold, too, an’ ravening 
at t’ hearth— 

Theer didn’t seem a way 0’ help for us in heaven or 
earth. 

He'd split up t’ chairs for fuel, an’ t’ bed had 
gone a week ; 

He'd sold the shoes fra off his feet, for he'd no 
work to seek. 


T’ bairns stopped clamouring for bread, they'd 
scarcelins voice to cry, 

My master says—half fierce he spoke, ‘‘ Let's sit us 
down an’ die.” 

I starts up by him fra t’ floor, I daredn’t meet his 
look, 

An’ takes It out o’ t’ bit o' rag, and gangs an’ pawns 
t’ Book. 

That very night one 
to give, 

An’ got my master set at work, an’ helped us on to 
live 

An’ eh , I wished I’d waited just a few hours more, 

But the God the Book is wrote about, He knows our 
need wer’ sore. 


fawn ce arhy,’A - * . “Ae 
found us who'd a bit o' brass 


But I niver got It back no more. 
brass, 

I went an’ showed my ticket, an’ 
saucy lass 

As kept t’ shop: ‘‘ We lost enow by all the stuff we 


I scratted up @’ 


up speaks t’ 


ot, 

An’ : stranger liked the look on It, an’ so I sold t’ 
lot.” 

When Holy Tommy—he as got clapped up i’ t’ gaol 
for theit— 

Wer’ preaching out ont’ Staithes, he said as how 
some souls wer’ left 

To vengeance for t’ unknown sin for iver—an' I 


shoo 

To think I’d mebby sinned yon sin t’ night I pawned 
the Book. 

Read it again, bairn, how His blood washed all our 
stains away, 

T’ words wer’ written same as in the one I pawned, 


ay; 
I’se glad I’se got thee telled on it. Heaven give thee 
thy reward 
For speaking comfvurt t’rd me; .n’ eh! t’ times wer’ 
: hard ! 





HIS SPECIAL PROVIDENCE. 
A COMPLETE STORY. 


HE was not, in the days of which I am 
about to speak, the celebrated painter he 
has since becorme. He was just as clever— 
perhaps fresher and more original—but 
his light was hidden under the bushel of 
his sordid, every-day cares, and even in his 
most sanguine moments he scarcely dreamt 
of celebrity. He had begun life with 
plenty of ambition and almost inexhaustible 
energy ; but circumstances had thwarted 
the one and turned the other to an un- 
congenial use, so that instead of the great 
things he would and could have done, he 
used to esteem himself lucky if he got a 
small picture indifferently hung in one of 
the London exhibitions. His work was 
scarcely noticed, still less criticised, and he 
might have remained obscure till the end 
of things, if his name and address in the 
Academy catalogue had not happened to 
stand immediately above a certain name 
and address which s certain great lady 
was looking for on a certain private show 
day, which was destined to be the turning- 
point in the history of more than one 
person. 

The name which the lady was locking 
for is, to us, totally unimportant. The 
one which caught her eye and attention 
was, ‘Wyndham, Lewis, tev, Bristol 
Terrace, Carchester. Number one thousand 
two hundred and ninety-six.” 

“ Dear me!” she exclaimed, more to her- 
self than to her companion, ‘a Carchester 
genius! Thatis interesting. I must look 
up his picture, Now, my dear Sir Anthony,” 
she went on, “you mustn’t let me bore 
you. I know you have had enough of it,” 

“T wonder why you say that ?” rejoined 
the person addressed, half reproachfully. 
‘You know I should never have enough 
of it—with you. Besides, I have a heap 
of things to say to you, and in this crowd, 
and while you have been so busy with the 
pictures, I haven’t been able to speak a 
word.” 

It was getting late and the crowd was 
thinning, but she did not seem inclined to 
encourage him to say any of the “heap of 
things” he had on his mind. 

“It will be in room five—no, six,” 
she said, consulting her catalogue again. 
“So if you really don’s mind coming with 
me, let us go.” And he followed her 
submissively. 

“Did you ever see any one so desperately 
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in love as poor Mainwaring ?” said some 
one, looking after them as they passed, 
“ I wonder if she cares for him?” 

“Cares for him!” rejoined the man 
addressed. ‘Not she! She never has 
cared, and never will care, for any one.” 

“‘ Well, I wonder if she'll accept him ?” 

“She may,” was the answer, “for the 
same reason as she married the late Mr. 
Kerr.” 

“ But she married Kerr, or was married 
to him—which is, I suppose, the correct 
version of the story—for his money. She’s 
a rich woman now, and Mainwaring is as 
poor as a church mouse.” a 

“Yes, but remember his family, the 
oldest in Southdownshire,” 

“My good fellow, she doesn’t go in for 
family. She cultivates the painter, scuiptor, 
penny-a-liner sort of fellow. She won't 
marry into a stiff, stuck-up family like 
Mainwaring’s.” 

“ Well, I don’t care if she doesn’t. I 
tell you what,” he added with a sudden 
air of conviction, “ she’s the handsomest 
woman in London, and she’s thirty if she’s 
a day; Lady St, Aubyn says so.” 

Meanwhile the couple under discussion 
were standing before number one thousand 
two hundred and ninety-six, which was a 
small picture hung in a corner. The 
subject of it was a fisher boy, sitting 
listlessly on a cottage window seat dangling 
his long legs and gazing out through the 
mullioned panes on to an estuary, where 
the tide was low and the boats lay stranded 
among the brilliant red and green seaweed. 

She looked at it critically and long. 
Then she put a mark against it in her 
catalogue, 

“Wyndham, of Carchester,” she said 
meditatively ; “‘do you happen to have 
heard of him ?” 

“TI don’t know,” was the reply, ‘but I 
believe a fellow of that name teaches my 
sister Ursula. She dabbles in paint when 
we are down at Carchester.” 

“Ah, well,” she said, “he must be 
clever. The next time I am at Bryant- 
hurst I shall cultivate his acquaintance.” 

“Shall you?” he said, a shade of sur- 
prise in his tone. 

“Why not?” she asked, smiling. 

“Oh, well,” he replied hesitatingly, “I 
don’t think it would do exactly. That is, 
if he really is the painting master. You 
see, in town one expects to meet a medley 
of people, but at Bryanthurst it’s different. 
People are so much more exclusive in the 
country.” 


“T suppose they are,” she rejoined, still 
smiling, and then she put another mark 
against one thousand two hundred and 
ninety-six. “It is later than I thought,” 
she went on, “and I am dining at the 
St. Aubyns’! I think I must go,” 

He followed her down the steps to her 
carriage. 

“ Will you take me as far as the Park ?” 
he said, when she held out her hand to 
bid him good-bye, ‘I have not said my 
say yet.” 

She made room for him beside her, but 
there was no cordiality in her manner. 

“You can guess what it is,” he began, 
leaning forward so that she could hear 
his lowered voice in the roar of Piccadilly. 
“T want to finish what I bess: iv say to 
you last night.” 

‘* My dear Sir Anthony,” she replied, “1 
had so much rather you did not finish. 
If I could have given you the answer you 
want, I would have heard you to the end 
last night.” , 

**T guessed as much,” he said, bearing 
his discomfiture as if he had expected it ; 
“but still I have something to ask. I 
know you always say you will not marry 
again. But you are young. You may 
change your mind, Is there any hope for 
me if you do?” 

“T don’t know about my youth,” she 
replied. “I am eight-and-twenty. Still, 
of course, 8 woman may always change 
her mind. In spite of which I cannot tell 
you either to hope or to wait.” 

“‘T shall do the one if not the other,” 
he said, “and you won’t mind being 
friends, just the same as ever?” 

“Of course,” she replied, “ why should 
we not be friends? If I don’t want to 
marry I don’t wish to be friendless, 
There, good-bye. Please don’t kiss my 
hand in the street. It isn’t proper.” 

A few days later the small household of 
number ten, Bristol Terrace, Carchester, 
was thrown into a flutter of excitement by 
an announcement from Burlington House 
that Mr. Lewis Wyndham’s picture, ‘ Low 
Water,” had been sold to Lady Patricia 
Kerr, of Bryanthurst. 

‘Lady Patricia Kerr,” said Wyndham, 
laying down the letter, ‘‘ who is she?” 

“ She is the widow of old Mr. Kerr who 
used to keep the bank in Jewry Street,” 
replied his mother. ‘People talked about 
her a great deal in Carchester at the time 
she married. It was when you were 
living in Paris, Her father was a Scotch 
‘peer, She was seventeen and her husband 
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nearly seventy. B.~ .’ve heard nothing 
about her now for a long time.” 

“T have!” said Wyndham’s sister, ‘I 
have heard that Sir Anthony Mainwaring 
wants to marry her.” 

“ Perhaps,” went on the elder lady, “it 
was Sir Anthony who spoke to her of 
you,” 

* Not he!” said Wyndham. 

“It’s a splendid thing, anyhow,” re- 
sumed his mother, “and when it gots 
known it might bring you a better class of 
pupils,” 

“Dash the pupils!” cried Wyndham 
impatiently. “I wish there were no such 
things as pupils.” 

“* My dear Lewis,” exclaimed his mother, 
‘don’t talk like that. It’s tempting 
Providence. How should we keep this 
roof over our heads if it weren’t for your 
pupils 7” 

“Yes,” he said, “they are certainly 
necessary, but none the less an evil.” 

Then he handed over Lady Patricia’s 
cheque to his mother, and, having care- 
fully brushed his shabby coat, went to 
pay his bi-weekly visit to Miss Cramham’s 
select boarding-school, where—while he 
mage never-ending corrections of hopeless 
proportion and perspective—he solaced 
himself by building the most romantic 
castles in the air on the narrow basis of 
this, his first stroke of luck. 

But the days wore on into months; 
Lady Patricia’s cheque was absorbed into 
the everlasting arrears of household bills, 
and Wyndham’s castles in the air were in 
serious need of repair. 

“TIT was an idiot,” he said to himself; 
“as if selling a picture could make any 
“-— to the utter hopelessness of it 

Meanwhile an unusually brilliant Lon- 
don season had run its course, A Royal 
wedding and an Imperial visit had filled 
society’s list of engagements to overflow- 
ing; and, when it was all over, Lady 
Patricia Kerr went abroad to recruit, and 
then to Scotland to spend Christmas 
among her own people. It was there she 
got a letter from her house-steward at 
Bryanthurst, reminding her that he was 
still waiting for directions as to the hang- 
ing of certain pictures she had had sent 
down from London months before. 

“Pictures !” she ejaculated. “ Of course, 
What an oversight! And then there is 
that man at Carchester whose painting I 
liked so much. I ought to have gone to 
Bryanthurst long ago.” 





About a week later a smart brougham 
drove through Carchester to Bristol 
Terrace, and an unimpeachable footman 
descended from it to execute a knock 
on the door of number ten, such as 
seldom surprised that unpretending locality. 
Then Mrs, Wyndham’s rough-handed 
maid-of-all-work carried to her mistress a 
visiting card on which the good lady read 
with astonishment the name of Lady 
Patricia Kerr. The next moment the 
visitor had entered a dingy little sitting- 
room, where the fumes of the last meal 
were waiting for those of the next to over- 
power them. 

“Is Mr. Wyndham at home?” she 
asked, smiling graciously, while inwardly 
she wondered what connexion existed 
between the painter and the solid, emi- 
nently commonplace old lady who was 
the sole occupant of the room. Perhaps 
she was his wife; perhaps he, too, was 
elderly, bulky, and uninteresting-looking— 
well, anyhow he was clever, and here she 
was. ‘I hope he is at home,” she con- 
tinued, during the momentary pause 
which Mrs, Wyndham needed to recover 
herself before she said : 

“My son is out, but I expect him in 
directly, if your ladyship does not mind 
waiting.” 

“Thank you,” replicd Lady Patricia, 
with an involuntary sense of relief at the 
explanation of the old lady’s position. 
“T will certainly wait if you will allow 
me. You remember my name, perhaps. 
I am the owner of one of Mr. Wyndham’s 
pictures, I am most anxious to secure 
another. I wonder if he will be kind 
enough to show me anything he may 
have in his studio ?” 

“T am afraid, your ladyship,” was the 
reply, “that he hasn’t much finished 
work. He has so little time for painting 
pictures — at least, like the one you 
bought,” 

“Hasn’t he? Then I am wrong in 
imagining him to be an artist by pro- 
fession ?” 

“ He was educated as an artist,” replied 
the old lady proudly. ‘He studied in 
what he says was the very best school in 
Paris; but now he gives most of his time 
to teaching.” 

“Indeed!” said Lady Patricia. “ But 
isn’t that rather a pity? His picture 
seemed to show such talent. Dves he 
prefer teaching ” 

‘Ob, no, that he doesn’t!” cried the 
artist’s mother. ‘He'd far rather paint 
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pictures. Bat, you see, painting pictures 
ia @ precarious way of getting a living, 
and pupils are pretty safe when you've 
got a good connection to start with. You 
see, it isn’t as if Lewis had only himself to 
think of; but there’s me and his sister. 
If it wasn’t for us he’d live abroad. He 
doesn’t care a bit for exhibiting in London,” 
she continued, warming up with her eub- 
ject. ‘That is, he’d far rather send his 
pictures to Paris if he could afford it. Bat 
when my poor husband died some years 
ago there were complications. His busi- 
ness—he was a solicitor—didn’t wind up 
as well as we expectéd it to; so Lewis had 
to come home and take his place as the 
bread-winner for the family. He gets on 
very well, I’m thankful to say. Hv’s 
getting quite a county connection now, 
since he’s taught Miss Mainwaring, and 
his time’s almost filled up.” 

“He must be a very good son,” said 
Lady Patricia, thinking, as she spoke, of 
the wistful look in the face of the boy who 
sat gazing out at the stranded boats. 

“Yes, he’s a good son,” assented the 
old lady ; “but he gets very discontented 
now and again. He's never really settled 
down to it. But he’s the best of sons for 
all that. Ab, there he comes. Lewis,” 
she went on, bustling out into the narrow 
front passage, “here is Lady Patricia 
Kerr ; she wants to see you.” 

Lady Patricia’s interest in the painter 
of “ Low Water” had, during her conver- 
sation with his communicative mother, 
considerably deepened. She was a peculiar 
species of the genus of which Mrs. Leo 
Hunter is the personating type. She did 
not trouble herself much about the lions 
before whom every ore agrees to bow 
down in admiration. She preferred to 
unearth her big game herself, aud to force 
from a select x ithetic circle the admission 
that her critical acumen was superior to 
that of the ordinary dilettante. She had 
not unnaturally presupposed Mr, Wyndham 
to be a young man with his foot on the 
lowest rung of the ladder, who would 
finally be a great credit to his earliest 
patron, always supposing that he allowed 
himself to be patronised. But the real 
state of the case was much more enticing. 
She had come on her lion hampered and 
enslaved by the meshes of a net which she 
could easily sunder, and she felt a little 
thrill of elation at the thought of the 
glory his emancipation would reflect on 
her. She looked at him eagerly as he 
entered, She eaw a vigorous-looking man 





of middle height, past his first youth, his 
dark, irregular face barely redeemed from 
ugliness by remarkably fine grey eyer. 
His general appearance was as unpretend- 
ing as his abode. He looked plain, brisk, 
businesslike. There was no hint of ar- 
tistic license in his dress or manner, no 
protest. against the Philistinism of his 
commonplace surroundings, no assertion 
of conscious superiority to his daily life. 
He bowed to his visitor and waited for 
her to speak. 

‘IT wonder,” she began, with a little 
tremor of excitement which surprised 
herself, “I wonder if I may claim a few 
minutes of your valuable time, Mr. 
Wyndham? The fact is, I am so charmed 
with your picture that I want to see if I 
can find a companion to it in your studio.” 

His face brightened perceptibly ; but by 
way of answer he shook his head 

‘Tam sorry to say I have nothing in 
my studio,” he said, “but studies and 
sketches.” - 

“So Mrs. Wyndham feared,” replied 
Lady Patricia, “Still, unless you make 
it a rule not to show your work to strangers, 
it would give me great pleasure to look at 
what you have.” 

*‘T have no rules about strangers,” he 
said grimly, “for the simple reason that 
strangers do not come. All that you care 
to see I will show you.” 

Then he rose and led the way to 
a capacious garret, lighted from the 
roof. Every available bit of the walls 
was hung with canvases of every shape 
and size, other canvases wore piled in 
stacks, bulging portfolios lay here and 
there, and under the skylight stood an 
easel on which was an unfinished sketch 
of a girl’s head. But the room was nearly 
destitute of those countless accessories, 
those gleams of coloured draperies, those 
graceful lines of form which the artist’s 
eye delights in. It was less an artist’s 
studio than a poor painter’s workshop. 

“Ts this what you call ‘nothing’ in 
your studio?” cried Lady Patricia. “I 
should call it an immense accumulation of 
work.” 

“Tt is an accumulation I might just as 
well never have allowed to gather,” he 
replied. ‘The folly is that I am always 
slaving to increase it.” 

“Why do you say folly?” she asked 
with some surprise. “ You must work, 
you have your name to make.” 

“So I used to think,” he replied. “I 
have given up that idea now.” 
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She looked at him for a moment in 
silencs. There was a certain bitterness in 
his tone—a constraint in his manner— 
that stirred her almost to a sense of shame 
that she had been so long in coming to 
his help. 

“Mrs, Wyndham has told me your 
history,” she said. ‘I know you have 
made a very noble sacrifice.” 

“T don’t know about the nobility,” he 
rejoined; ‘I simply shouldered a responsi- 
bility I could not roefase,” 

‘Tt comes to just the same thing,” she 
said, and as she spoke she began moving 
slowly round the room, examining here and 
there with a careful eye. 

In front of the easel she stopped. He 
stepped hastily forward. 

‘Please do not look at that,” he said 
nervously, “it is a miserable thing. An 
unfinished study from memory,” and he 
lifted it from its place. 

‘‘ The expression seems half familiar to 
me,” she said interrogatively, but he made 
no answer, and she continued her investiga- 
tion with a comment now and again. 
Presently she seated herself on the wooden 
stool before the easel and looked at the 
artist. 

‘‘Mr, Wyndham,” she began slowly, 
“I have a proposal to make to you, It 
occurred to me while Mra. Wyndham was 
talking downstairs, and I have thought it 
over up here, I should like you to paint 
my portrait—a full-length, life-size portrait 
—for the next Paris Salon. Could I 
persuade you to undertake such a com- 
mission ¢” 

He had moved a step nearer while she 
spoke. The soft light from above fell on 
her dazzling auburn hair, and gave tender 
shadows to her creamy skin; her eyes 
flashed on him, half in command, half in 
entreaty. She looked to him like the 
embodiment of a better fate. His chilled 
ambition caught fire again. 

“ Persuade is hardly the word,” he 
said. ‘ Youdo not know what such an 
offer means to me—to me of all men. 
Why, a portrait of you as it might be 
painted would make any man’s name and 
fame, once and for all.” 

“That is a very fine compliment,” she 
replied, laughing. ‘I hope there is some 
truth in it, for your own sake, Then it is 
settled ; and now let us talk of the sittings 
and of the business side in general.” 


The road from Carchester to Bryant- 


hurst lies uphill over broad-bosomed downs, 
in the curves of which, as Lady Patricia 





drove homeward, the shadows were gather- 
ing, while the meagre Scotch firs and solid 
yew-trees stood out black against the pale 
February evening sky. She leaned back 
in her carriage with a look of satisfaction 
on her face, ‘“ Yes,” she said, “it was a 
splendid compliment from such a man, and 
I think if it can come true, I would like it 
to come true for Lewis Wyndham.” And 
then for the rest of her drive her ladyship 
amused herself by imagining scenes and 
situations which should grow out of the 
success in store for the man whom she was 
going to lift out of obscurity. 


“ And so you have come to Bryanthurst 
at last. I thought you had deserted the 
place; and now I suppose we shall only 
have you in tho neighbourhood for the 
shortest possible time.” 

It was Sir Anthony Mainwaring who 
said this, and Lady Patricia, to whom he 
spoke, laughed at him. 

‘You are wrong,” she said. 
going to stay at least two months.” 

‘‘Two months! That is really kind of 
you. If you only knew what it means to 
me, Now, please don’t turn the subject, 
I am not going to say anything—of that 
kind. I have come to ask you a favour. 
I want you to help me out of a hobble.” 

‘‘How can I help you? Of course, it 
depends on what kind of hobble it is,” 

“It is about Ursula,” he replied. “‘ Now, 
dear Lady Patricia, you will acknowledge 
that I hold a very difficult position with 
regard to my sister. Is is so difficult to 
act as guardian to one’s sister—horribly 
difficult.” 

“Is it? Now, I should have thought 
Ursula was an extremely easy girl to 
manage.” 

‘Of course you would, because she has 
such a quiet way with her. But you try 
going against the grain with her,” 

‘Then why do you go ogainst the grain 
with her? She can’t need it.” 

“Indeed she cau, and dos; that’s just 
what I have to tell you about. Of course,” 
he continued, lowering his voice, “ you 
know Lord Bertie Ewtree, Lord South- 
down’s secon@ son }” 

“ Certainly.” 

“ And isn’t he a good sort of fellow, a 
capital match for any girl—family, looks, 
cash, everything 3” 

** Certainly,” said Lady Patricia again. 

“ Well, he wants to marry Ursula, and 
she won’t accept him.” 

His hearer smiled. 


“T am 
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‘' Perhaps she doesn’t care for him.” 

“ Bat why shouldn’t she care for him ? 
Any girl might care for Bertie. I tell you 
she’s a dreadful responsibility, and I want 
you to talk to her.” 

“About your responsibility, or about 
Lord Bertie” she asked, 

“Oh, about everything. I don’t believe 
she realises what she’s doing in refusing 
him.” 

“Perhaps,” suggested Lady Patricia, 
‘* perhaps there is some one else.” 

“There can be nobody else—who else 
could there be? No one can fancy 
Ursula with two strings to her bow. Now 
you will talk to her, won’t you? If you 
are staying a long while you will have lots 
of chances.” 

“Til do what I can. Bat you must 
know I am going to be very busy. I 
have a great undertaking on hand, You 
ought to be interested. Do you remember 
my talking to you one day at the Academy 
about a certain Mr, Wyndham, an artist at 
Carchester? No, you don’t? And you 
said you fancied Ursula was a pupil of his. 
You remember now? Well, I have un- 
earthed Mr. Wyndham, and have com- 
missioned him to paint my portrait. Now, 
why do you look so cross ¢” 

“Tm not looking cross, I was only 
wondering why you let a third-rate fellow 
make a picture of you.” 

* You mustn’t call him third-rate till my 
picture has been in the Salon, my friend— 
after that you may chime in with the 
opinion of the multitude.” 

Sir Anthony rose to go. He did not care 
how Lewis Wyndham ranked as an 
artist; he only wished Lady Patricia 
cared less for art. 

“But you will make an opportunity of 
talking to Ursula,” he said, as he took 
leave, ‘‘or, anyhow, you will take the firat 
that offers itself, just to oblige me?” 

And Lady Patricia promised. 


The opportunity, however, either never 
came, or Lady Patricia let it slip. On the 
whole, she saw little of her neighbours, the 
Mainwarings, in the weeks that followed, 
for the painting of her portrait absorbed 
a large share of her time and attention, 
and left her altogether indisposed for 
minding other people’s business, even by 
special request, 

“T wish so much,” Mr. Wyndham had 
said the first time she posed for him in 
his garret studio, “that it were possible 
for me to make a couple of studies of you 





before beginning the actual portrait, but I 
fear you would find it too irksome to have 
to sit so much.” 

“ Irksome !” she replied, smiling on him 
graciously, “ why should I find it irksome ? 
Quite the contrary. I have placed myself 
in your hands. You will, of course, do 
whatever you consider necessary to your 
complete success.” 

“You are very, very good,” he said, 
letting his eyes rest for a moment grate- 
fully on hers. 

And then, Lady Patricia Kerr, who 
always declared that for her the day of 
youthful emotion had passed by on the 
other side, felt the colour mount to her 
face with a thrill from her heart such as 
her courtship, her marriage, and her widow- 
hood had never brought her. 

The blush passed, but the memory of 
that thrill seemed to change everything 
for her. It was scarcely to be wondered 
at that the suitability of a match with Lord 
Bertie Ewtree became a matter of insigni- 
ficance. And how could she trouble her- 
self to ascertain the state of a rather 
commonplace girl’s affections when she 
was so fully occupied with the over- 
whelming discovery she had made concern- 
ing herself? It was a very absurd 
discovery—it was even humiliating—but 
at the same time, it was delightful to know 
that Love, who had always been a myth to 
her, should have become suddenly a serious 
reality. She could not even manage to 
feel ashamed that her heart beat faster for 
an obscure drawing-master—the son of a 
provincial solicitor. 

“ He is a heaven-born genius,” she said 
proudly to herself; “that is what the 
world will have to acknowledge in him.” 

She saw the new light in her heart 
shining from the canvas as her portrait 
developed and throve. She wondered if 
he saw it too. Sometimes she thought 
he did, when he drew back from his work 
and looked at it long and tenderly. 

Of what his feeling for her must be, she 
had scarcely a moment’s doubt. To be 
loved was far more natural to her than to 
love. His reticence on the subject was 
also natural, considering their present 
relations. 

So, at last, the picture was finished, 
packed, and despatched, and Wyndham, 
who intended to follow it to Paris and be 
present at the opening of the Salon and 
the voting of the jury, came to pay a 
farewell visit to Lady Patricia. 

“We shall probably meet in Paris,” she 
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said. ‘I shall come over when we have 
both become persons of distinction.” 

He had risen to go, but stood hesitating 
as if he had still something of importance 
to say. . 

“If it should be,” he began slowly, 
“that I do get the distinction I hope for, 
I am going to venture to ask you a very 
great favour. I shall place my life’s happi- 
ness in your hands—if I succeed, I mean.” 

“Would it not be better to ask me now?” 
she said, looking up at him. “Surely you 
know that my estimation of you does not 
depend on your immediate success |” 

“Yours may not,” he replied. “ Un- 
fortunately, the world contains few such 
as you.” 

With that he left her. 

It was from the French art journals 
that Lady Patricia learnt the fate of her 
portrait. They were all loud in praise, 
both of painter and subject, and her lady- 
ship fixed the date of her visit to Paris. 
Wyndham was expecting her there, she 
told herself, otherwise he would surely 
have written to her, 

Before she started, however, she re- 
ceived an urgent invitation from Ursula 
Mainwaring, which, in a fit of remorse at 
her neglect, she accepted. 

“Patricia, darling,” began that young 
lady in a coaxing tone, as soon as they 
were alone together, “I want to have a 
most important talk with you, and I am so 
afraid of beginning. First of all I should 
like to ask you if Anthony has ever said 
anything to you in confidence about my 
marrying ?” 

“You surely would not expect me to 
tell you if he had,” was Lady Patricia’s 
reply. 

“ Ah, well, I can guess he has hinted as 
much, He has asked you to help him to 
talk me into accepting Lord Bertie Ewtree, 
Patricia, you have been a perfect angel.” 

“T don’t think your brother would say so.” 

Perhaps not, but, you know, you never 
would bave talked me over, and as you 
didn’t try I am able to speak to you about 
another matter much more important.” 

“Go on, dear,” said Lady Patrica, as the 
girl hesitated. 

Then Miss Mainwaring made a desperate 
effort. 

“ Patricia,” she began, ‘‘I—that is, we— 
want your help with Anthony. He always 
thinks you are in the right. He will 
approve of any one whom you approve of.” 

“Ah,” said Lady Patricia, smiling, 
‘then there is some one else after all,” 





‘‘Of course there is some one else,” 
replied Ursula, blushing, “some one 
Anthony will think dreadfully unsuitable. 
But you are a friend of his. He told me 
so,” continued Miss Mainwaring, growing 
ambiguous in the use of her pronouns; “he 
told me to ask you to plead our cause with 
Anthony. Look here,” and she drew from 
her pocket a closely written letter, ‘‘ this is 
what he writes. I got it last night,” and 
she read: “‘Of course some difficulties 
still remain, but my idea is to place our 
cause in the hands of Lady Patricia Kerr. 
She is a woman in a thousand. To me 
she has been a special Providence. I feel 
almost sure she will consent to intercede 
with your brother.’ Now,” concluded the 
girl, ‘can you guess who it is?” 

“Tt is Lewis Wyndham,” said Lady 
Patricia very calmly. 

“Yes, it is Lewis Wyndham. We have 
had an understanding for more than a 
year; but you see he has been so poor and 
so handicapped. He will get on now. 
He has two commissions already—I was 
to tell you so—and oh, my darling 
Patricia, you will help us, won’t you? 
Don’t look so awfully serious.” 

“Tt isa serious matter,” replied Lewis 
Wyndham’s Special Providence. 

“ Not so very, very serious, dear, I know 
Anthony will do anything you ask him to 
do.” 

A little later, when Miss Mainwaring’s 
engagement to a certain rising portrait 
painter was announced and caused some 
surprise, her brother took great pains to 
explain to every one that his consent had 
been wrung from him by the persistent 
persuasions of Lady Patricia Kerr, 

“T shouldn’t have been half so much 
astonished if she had told me she meant to 
marry him herself,” he added on several 
occasions. ‘“ He’s just the sort of fellow 
she would go and lose her heart to—only, 
much as I admire her, I don’t believe she 
has a heart to lose.” 
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CHAPTER XIX, SIMMONS IS EXHILARATED, 

It has already been said that the 
Hundred and Ninety-Third was in a state 
of much turmoil and unrest. As time 
went ov, this condition of things was in- 
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tensified rather than allayed, for the moat | 
astounding items of news followed one 
on the other with lightning rapidity. 
Sadness, deep and pathetic, giadness and 
great joy, the rending of hearts already 
filled with sorrow to overflowing, the joy 
of hearts reunited after long severance— 
all these kept crowding on, jostling one 
another, as it were, to see who should 
get to the front and claim the most notice, 

“Tf you have tear, prepare to shed 
them now,” seemed one to cry; yet another: 
“Laugh with me, friends, that I have 
found Heaven’s world so fair ! Ring out, 
oh! joy-bells, that my happiness may 
find a voice ;” and men’s hearts were torn 
now this way, and now that. Here was 
Colour-Sergeant number one company, 
as fine a non-commissioned officer as ever 
“stood a regiment,” pale and hollow-eyed 
truly, and very like what you might 
expect his own ghost to be, but still 
on his legs again. If they were rather 
shaky legs, what matter? There he was, 
any way. 

Hadn’t they seen him with their very 
own eyes, driving in a carriage with a 
grand lady—a lady who might have been a 
queen by the look of her, and she smiling 
this way and that, and seeming so proud 
of the pale man by her side ? 

McMurdock swore mighty oaths as to 
the privileges enjoyed by those who had 
seen this sight; and as to Cughlav, when 
the Colour-Sergeant stopped the carriage, 
and spoke to him kindly and gently, 
being even still a little short a3 to breath, 
that worthy man’s heart began to feel ever 
so many sizes too big for his tunic, his 
feelings ultimately finding relief in a mad 
rush to the canteen, and a treat to all 
the men who chanced to be there at the 
time. 

Then Ocderly Simmons got leave off 
duty, and came out of the hospital! splendid 
and shining, his hair smooth and black as 
the raven’s wing, his facings dazzling, and 
gave himself all sorts of airs. He swaggered 
into the canteen and began to gas about 
how well ‘‘we” had managed the case 
of the Colour-Sergeaat, and how “our” 
patient was out of the wood, and on his 
legs again; indeed, Simmons seemed 
to have been in partnership with the 
doctor all through, in truth to have been 
the more important man of the two. 

“The Colour-Sergeant,” said Simmons, 
“quite in a providential kiod of way, 
turned to speak to a little dorg, and go 
the bullet ’it ’is chess slantendicularly, an’ 





kitched the hedge of the lungs, i in place of 
the centre, which would have been mortual, 
an’ no ’opes to be’ad. It was a matter of 
big wessels and little wessels, an’ it hall 
hung on a thread, as the sayin’ is. ‘ There’s 
a chance for ’im,’ says the doctor, ‘but it’s 
a reg’lar hinfant of a chance,’ says he, 
and I was of the same opinion, mates. 
‘Lord knows,’ says the doctor, ‘ which ’all 
win—life or death,’ says he, an’ it felt 
kinder solemn, I can tell you, to hear such 
words ; ‘but we'll do our best,’ says he, 
‘and with such a horderly as Simmons to 
hundertake the case as far as nuasing goes, 
we're givin’ the poor man every benedic- 
tion,’ says he,” 

Some of the men whabed at each other 
over the edges of their pewters ; but others 
were deeply impressed, shaking their heads 
gravely, 

‘Bat the hawfalest time of all was 
when they took his disposition,” continued 
Simmons, revelling in the horrors he was 
relating, his cap marvellously on one side, 
and flipping his trouser-leg with his natty 
little cane. ‘I heard them read it out to 
him, an’ it said as how he stated them 
there fac’s believing himself to be a dyin’ 
man, an’all that. I saysto myself on the strict 
Q.T., ‘Not if I kaows it,’ for I meant to pull 
’im through if keer an’ watchin’ would do 
it. We didn’t know then that if we kep’ 
him alive he'd be a lord one of these days ; 
and we wouldn’t ’av’ cared if we ’ad, for a 
man’s a man, an’s life’s a life, an’ an orspital’s 
an orspital, where all are ekal together, an’ 
none afore or after t’other.” 

Tois sentiment met with universal 
applause. Then a blight seemed to fall 
upon everybody. This man or that held 
his pewter upside down, and let the 
little bubbles of froth trickle down on 
to the floor. Oae or two coughed in a 
reflective and contemplative manner. At 
last a hatchet-faced, sombre-looking fellow, 
who had appeared to take an almost pain- 
fally keen interest in the discussion, or 
rather oration, for Simmons hadn’t given 
any one much chance to get a word in, 
put into words the thought that had 
arisen like a spectre in their midst, 

*Tt’s a bad job about poor Harry,” 

A murmur that was like a groan 
followed, Harry the graceless, Harry the 
spendthrift, Harry who had been lashed 
like a dog, Harry who had sold his kit, 
what a favourite he was! The world is 
very unjust in these things; for some are 
terribly good and no one cares a rap about 
them, and some are always slipping and 
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tripping, and every one loves them, and 
tries to cover up thelr backslidings ; 
ministers to them alive, passionately 
mourns them dead ! 

So young—and to have to say good-bye 
to life—having numbered only three-and- 
twenty years, and yet the knell must toll, 
the life be choked ont of the young and 
lusty frame! Is there upon this earth a 
more terrible tragedy than that of capital 
punishment? The living, hearing, seeing, 
thinking human being, sound in life and 
limb, waking to the dawn of the day that 
means to him death by the hand of his 
fellow-man! It is a thought from which 
even the least sympathetic may well recoil. 
When such a fate comes to one you have 
seen and known day by day—whose face 
is as familiar to you as your own—what 
trembling horror must take possession of 
your soul as you think of the fate that 
awaits him? Can it be wondered at that 
the ranks of the regiment to which Harry 
Deacon belonged thrilled through and 
through when the verdict upon him was 
known to be that of death? 

He was so young, so easily led, so weak 
in face of the power of his own fiery 
passions—such an irresponsible, reckless, 
dare-devil fellow ! 

Maybe if he had another chance, he 
would have made a better thing of life. 

But there was to be no more chance in 
this life for Harry Deacon ; he was to be 
hanged by the neck till he was dead—and 
might the Lord have mercy on his soul! 
He had had his chance, and lost it. 
The talk ran on in low- voiced short 
sentences; it was hard — hard — hard, 
they said; yet they were soldiers every 
one, and knew that the air had been 
murky with murder; that first at one 
station, then at another, officers or non- 
commissioned officers had been shot down ; 
wantonly, too, and not because of any 
actual personal grudge or wrong. It was 
time that the authorities, military and 
civil, took some strong step. 

Not long after this, a rumour, like a 
little breeze from the sea, began to creep 
and rustle in and about the Hundred 
and Ninety-Third, It had been known 
that the Colour-Sergeant’s father had 
turned out to be an old boyish friend of 
the Colonel’s; a fact that had been voted 
sufficiently interesting. Had not the two 
been seen walking about together, the one 
lean and lank, with eager face and soldier- 
ly mien—their own fiery, generous-hearted 
Chief—and the other somewhat portly, 





dressed in priestly garb, and instinct with a 
gentle courtesy of manner that well became 
his sacred calling? Had they not been seen 
laughing, as they talked, these two— 
doubtless of the olden days, and the 
various escapades of each, or both ? 

“You bet they were a blithesome pair, 
said a sprightly young Sergeant at the 
Sergeants’ mess, and the stately Sergeant- 
Major, stiff as buckram, puffed out like a 
pouter pigeon, relaxed his dignity some- 
what, and gave a solemn guffaw, like the 
firing off of a minute-gun, then looked 
supernaturally grave. The Colonel Com- 
manding as a schoolboy, and a mischievous 
one too, was an idea savouring of disrespect, 
it might almost be looked upon as mutinous. 

Bat the enormity of this, and every 
other idea, paled its ineffectual fires before 
a new and wonderful rumour; a rumour 
that grew, and from a little breeze became 
a mighty gale. There could, indeed, be 
no doubt of the fact, marvellous and 
incredible as it might appear. Miss 
Alison Drew was one day to become the 
wife of this Colour-Sergeant number one 
company, who was in reality—or would 
be one day, it was all the same thing—a 
living lord. It may seem a strange thing, 
but it was, nevertheless, a fact, that these 
simple and hearty men saw nothing in- 
congruous in this betrothal. Their social 
ideas were not very vividly developed, and 
to them it appeared a most proper and 
fitting thing. The Colour-Sergeant was 
the most excellent and popular non-com., 
that had ever been in their midst; Miss 
Drew was the best and sweetest lady. 
The thing commended itself to them as 
altogether desirable. In their eyes no 
higher honour existed than for a man to 
have his commission given to him, No 
doubt the Colour-Sergeant would thus 
have greatness thrust upon him. Then he 
would marry Miss Drew. When their 
wives were ill she would visit them ; when 
their little children were laid low she 
would go and sit beside them, hold their 
little hot hands in hers, and, maybe, sing 
to them, as she did to Corporal Haywood’s 
little girl, when the poor child lay stretched 
out straight after pulling the boiling tea- 
kettle over on to her little self. Of course 
the lady would play the organ at the Chapel 
as usual—no one played it like she did. 
Should they ever forget the Sunday when 
the doctor’s lady was busy with it, and it 
set up a equeal like a-cat with its tail 
caught in a trap, and took no less than 
three privates, two non-coms., and the 
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doctor himself to silence it? It would 
never do for the regiment to be left in the 
lurch that way. 

But others took a different view of 
matters, and surmises and “‘ you don’t say 
sos,” and “well, I nevers” were rife. 
Some of these comments came to Alison’s 
ears, and some did not; but do you think 
she cared any way ? 

A great sorrow, or a great joy, lifts us 
out of the reach of tongues, The pain, or 
the happiness, as the case may be, is so 
absorbing and intense, that every other 
thing around us is dwarfed, and grows 
indistinct and far away. What does it 
matter what people say? Nay, what does 
anything matter ? 

Then Mrs. Musters was a tower of 
strength. If she had had nothing to say 
to the matter, she would have been on 
fire with curiosity, and her tongue would 
have wagged as the clapper of a bell 
that is always ringing. As it was, she 
looked upon herself as one of the chief 
actors in the strange and romantic drama ; 
and she took every one concerned in it 
under her capacious wing. No one dared 
say a word in her presence that might not 
have been said in Alison’s. 

“ Of course it is all right now,” said one 
daring female, “ and nothing can be nicer, 
such a good family as the Claverdons, 
and such delightfal people, and all that; 
but there must have been a time—don’t 
you think so? Quite so——” . 

But Mrs. Musters’s eyes grew round an 
totally expressionless, her mouth opened, 
and remained so; she looked like a dead 
wall, so perfectly dense was she in the 
matter of understanding the innuendoes of 
the other ; and that was all that any one 
ever got out of her. The Hospital Sergeant 
was almost as reticent, and the ecene in 
the ward, when Hubert Claverdon thought 
he lay a-dying, and listened to an angel’s 
voice, became as though it never had 
been. 

Save in the memory of two hearts, 
wherein its record was written in colours 
that could never fade or die. 

What shall we say of the happiness that 
had now come to Alison? The clouds 
and mists of uncertainty had passed away, 
and the blessed sun itself was shining on 
her pathway. To one of her intense and 
concentrated nature, the joy that now had 
come was as keen as the pain that had 
preceded it. Yet she was very quiet about 
it all; and when Sunday came round she 
was in her place at the organ, as though 





nothing strange or wonderful had come 
about since the week before. 

But the singing did not go so well as 
before. Both the tenors were lacking, for 
Captain Dennison had gone on leave, prior 
to starting for India to join the corps into 
which he had effected an exchange. Not 
even to Elsie had ber cousin spoken of her 
parting interview with Hugh Dennison ; 
not even to Unbvert Claverdon did she 
ever speak of it in the days to come. It was 
a sacred thing, this pure and perfect love 
that knew no earthly close, a memory that 
all her life long Alison treasured. 

About this time it began to dawn on little 
Missy that there were more things in 
heaven and earth than she had dreamt of 
in her philosophy. She hada grave, sweet, 
contemplative look about her that was ab- 
solutely irresistible, and went about de- 
murely, walking as though she trod on 
eggs. And in her child-heart were thoughts 
many and strange, for in the little circle 
that was her world, changes seemed passing, 
and hitherto unknown influences and in- 
dividualities were making themselves felt. 
Between herself and Mrs. Claverdon a 
touching friendship grew ; a fondness that 
was pretty to see, since each was so perfect 
in her way—the beautifal, stately woman, 
and the dainty, fairy-like child. 

There had been no difficulty about the 
granting of farlough to Hubert Claverdon, 
and his father and mother had gladiy 
taken him to a comfortable hotel in the 
city, where they could be more together. 
Bat this was only for a time; since, as 
soon as his health and strength would 
permit, they were all to start for Forrest- 
leigh, 

Meanwhile, the lovers contrived to see 
a good deal of each other, and each day 
as it passed seemed to draw them more 
closely together. Of the change of for- 
tune that had taken place in the career 
of Colour-Sergeant number one company, 
Alison spoke but little. Once, holding 
her close in his arms, and looking deep 
down into her happy eyes, Hubert said : 

“Are you not glad, my darling, that 
things are—as they are?” 

She returned his steadfast gaze, and 
her eyes were grave and tender, 

“ Yes,” she said, “I suppose I am. It 
pleases everybody, and it makes Daddy and 
the mother happy, but I loved you, Hubert, 
just as you were.” 

Whether little Missy ever caught a 
glimpse of one of these tender encounters, 
which, truth to tell, were of frequent 
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enough occurrence, certain it is, as has 
been said before, she grew very grave 
and thoughtful. 

At last, Missy spoke out what was 
in her mind. She leant her head against 
Alison’s shoulder, and the long-lashed 
eyes looked up into Alison’s face. But 
Missy did not ask a question, she stated a 
fact. 

“You've tooken my offcer Sergeant 
for a sweetheart, Alison—good Eliza says 
so, an’ Mr. Drummer says so—an’ it’s 
spoken of in the regiment—an’ I say so 
my own self... . an’ Mr. Drummer’s got 
his ’dulgence, an’ he’s goin’ to marry good 
Eliza an’ take her quite away, an’ I do be 
very sadly—I truly do—and—Alison— 
Alison dear, will the off'cer Sergeant take 
you away too?” 

Here was a pretty state of things! 
Little Missy, a white distressful heap, 
shaken with sobs, had flung herself into 
her dear Alison’s arms; and the rest of 
the family, including Lieutenant Verrinder, 
were gathered round her in a moment, and 
each clutching at what they could get of 
her. It was perhaps quite as well that the 
“offcer Sergeant” did not chance to be 
present, or he might have felt himself a 
miserable and guilty malefactor. It was 
also a good thing that little Missy did not 
chance to call to mind the scathing rebuke 
with which her own idea of taking the 
offcer Sergeant for a sweetheart, had been 
met in times past. 

It must not be supposed that the efful- 
gence of her own joy and perfect content 
blinded Alison’s eyes, so that she forgot 
to watch over the sorrows of others, or 
that the sad and silent little home that 
turned its side-face to the winding lane, 
knew her no more. Yet how helpless she 
felt, trying to comfort and sustain poor 
desolate Norah in her awful grief! Words 
aeemed utterly powerless; indeed, the 
touch of a tender hand was, at times, 
almost more than could be borne. The 
tears might run down the furrowed cheeks 
of Father John ; Norah’s neighbours might 
keen and beat the air with trembling hands; 
but Norah’s eyes were dry, her hands 
seemed no longer able even to be raised in 
prayer. Ever since that awful moment 
when Father John, shaking like a leaf, and 
clutching at the crucifix that hung upon 
his breast, had told her that her lover 
must die a shameful death, no tears had 
softened the strained misery of Norah’s 
eyes. Those lovely eyes were dull and 
glazed, a great terror lurking in their 





depths. It was as though she ever watched 
the horrible pageant of Deacon’s death. 
Every now and then a tremor would 
pass over her from head to foot, and 
Phelim—never far from the mistress he 
loved in this her day of sorrow—would 
give a piteous, lengthened whine, and lay 
his ugly, faithful head in her lap. 

* Arrah, whist now!” would some tear- 
ful neighbour say. ‘Shpake a word or 
two, me darlint, or iver yer poor heart 
burst wi’ the pent-up sorrer |” 

And Norah would get up, Phelim follow- 
ing close, and wander into the wood, a 
weird, sad figure, passing slowly under the 
shadow of the trees, from which, every 
now and then, a leaf came fluttering slowly 
down, the first-fruite of autumn’s harvest 
of death. 

In vain the pigeons fluttered and coo- 
rooed, alighting softly in the girl’s path- 
way, with bowings and sweeping of tail- 
feathers on the mossy ground ; she had no 
eyes to see them. 

Only one vision was hers. 

The white young face of her lover, with 
the brown eyes set fiercely, and the line of 
the lips showing blue, the last look on 
the world and the light of the sun, and 
then—the white cap drawn swiftly across 
it, the grating of the bolt as it is with- 
drawn, the sickening thud as the body 
falls and swings, the creaking of the rope 
as the weight stretches its coiled strands. 

‘Over and over and over again comes 
the fearful vision. She sees it limned upon 
the curtain of the night as she lies sleepless 
through the silent hours ; it is there on the 
sunlit air of the day-dawn; there as she 
kneels still and tearless in the chapel, and 
- people fall away from her in awe and 
ear. 

Norah is not the only one who suffers. 
In the midst of all his happiness, even 
with Alison by his side, and her gentle, 
helpful hand in his, Hubert Claverdon 
cannot put aside the thought that the 
light of that young life will soon be put 
out for ever. Not one impulse of anger 
lurks in his heart against his would-be 
murderer. He would fain move heaven 
and earth to get the verdict reversed. He 
has talked the matter over from every 
possible standpoint, weighed every possible 
chance of a commutation of the punishment, 
He dared not—no one dared—speak of it to 
the Colonel. There is a deep shadow on 
the stern face—the life of a soldier is 
precious in the man’s eyes—and yet, in 
his inmost heart, he is conscious of no 
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dissent from the decision arrived at by the 
court, He knows that in some sort Private 
Harry Deacon will die a martyr, since 
Hubert Claverdon lives; but in the army 
things have reached a terrible crisis ; the 
lives of those who are set to rule must be 
protected ; and, in this case, premeditation 
was plainly proved by the evidence of 
Private Perkins McMardock. The thing is 
unutterably sad, but it is inevitable, and 
every one knows that the Colonel feels 
this, and every one pays the tribute 
of silence alike to his resolve and his 
regret. So far the day of the execution 
has not been made public. There is a 
general sensation of waiting for the 
announcement, like the catching of a 
man’s breath ; and it becomes known that 
the prisoner has been removed to Kilmain- 
ham Jail, and that there the last dread 
scene will take place. 

And tbe time draws near for the 
Honourable and Reverend Claverdon, his 
wife, and son, to start for Devon. 

Alison is with her lover, and has been 
telling him of her visit to Norah that 
day. She has told of the hollow eyes, 
the pallid lips, the changed face of the 
poor girl, of Phelim’s patient, perais- 
tent devotion ; and Claverdon, just touch- 
ing the tendrils of her hair now and then, 
or laying a fond hand upon her shoulder, 
watches her changefal, speaking face, 
and thinks there is no other face like 
it in all the world! It is his star, his 
sun, the music, and light, and sweetness 
of his life! What can he do—even if 
Heaven grant him a long life to do it 
in—to show how dear he counts the 
treasure of her love, how all unworthy 
of her tender, womanly devotion he 
feels % 

“ As if it wasn’t joy enough,” he says 
presently, ‘to think of seeing my own 





home again ; of wandering in those Devon- 
shire lanes that are like no other lanes; 
of listening to the sound of the old church 
bells that comes trembling over the pine- 
woods, but that it must all be made more 
perfectly beautifal for mo, by taking you 
there with me and showing them all to 
you, my queen, Ah, Alison, do you 
remember : 


Bid me good-bye, good-bye—— 


Bat she will not let him finish the line. 
She lays her hand against his mouth, and 
he sees the tears glisten in her eyes. 

“ Hash!” sha says, with a little sob; 
‘don’t speak of that,” and then—memory 
catching her, ani holding her—she cries : 

“Oh, Hubert! do you remember the 
shrieking of the fiddle on the hill?” 

Does he remember? Can he ever forget 
if hs live a thousand years ? 

*Do you know,” he says, holding her 
hands as if he would never let them go, 
“even now sometimes I dream that it is 
like that again—I fancy I see you turning 
from me, as you did that night, your 
white face showing pale among the shadows, 
the sound of your footsteps growing 
fainter and fainter, and I making a mad 
struggle to follow you. I wake to re- 
member all the blessed trath——” 

“There is no good-bye aly more now 
for me,” says Alison softly, ‘as long as 
we both shall live.” 

And they are silent awhile. 
is a thing Alison has to say. 

‘‘ Hubert—I want you to promise me 
something !” 

‘Ts it a hard thing?” 

“Tt isa right thing—promise !” 

* Without knowing what it is?” 

“Yes; without knowing what it is!” 

 [—promise !” he says, smiling. 

Bat Alison does not smile. 


But there 
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